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principal part of their time in some tavern of note, transacted
their business there, received the visits of clients with their
writers or attomies, and suffered no imputation from so doing.
This practice naturally led to habits of conviviality, to which
the Scottish lawyers, till of very late years, were rather too
much addicted. Few men drank so hard as the counsellors of
the old school, and there survived till of late some veterans
who supported in that respect the character of their pre-
decessors. To vary the humour of a joyous evening many
frolics were resorted to, and the game of high jinks was one of
the most common.1 In fact, high jinks was one of the petits
jeux with which certain circles were wont to while away the
time; and though it claims no alliance with modern associa-
tions, yet, as it required some shrewdness and dexterity to
support the characters assumed for the occasion, it is not
difficult to conceive that it might have been as interesting and
amusing to the parties engaged in it, as counting the spots of
a pack of cards, or treasuring in memory the rotation in which
they are thrown on the table. The worst of the game was
what that age considered as its principal excellence, namely,
that the forfeitures being all commuted for wine, it proved an
encouragement to hard drinking, the prevailing vice of the age.
On the subject of Davie Gellatley, the fool of the Baron of
Bradwardine's family, we are assured there is ample testimony
that a custom, referred to Shakespeare's time in England, had,
and in remote provinces of Scotland, has still its counterpart,
to this day. We do not mean to say that the professed jester
with his bauble and his party-coloured vestment can be found
in any family north of the Tweed. Yet such a personage held
this respectable office in the family of the Earls of Strathemore
within the last century, and his costly holiday dress, garnished
with bells of silver, is still preserved in the Gastle of Glamis.
But we are assured, that to a much later period, and even to

1 We have learned, with some dismay, that one of the ablest lawyers
Scotland ever produced, and who lives to witness (although in retire-
ment) the various changes which have taken place in her courts of
judicature, a man who has filled with marked distinction the highest
offices of his profession, tush'd (pshaw'd) extremely at the delicacy of
our former criticism. And certainly he claims some title to do so,
having been in his youth not only a witness of such orgies as are des-
cribed as proceeding under the auspices of Mr. Pleyde.ll, but himself
a distinguished performer.